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any onlooker who may have been trying to deduce
from the swirling tides of air warfare some general
conclusion as to the nature and form of fighter work.
The proximity of German air bases to the principal
British objectives since the fall of France has also
obscured one form of fighter activity which the
British have been forced to examine since they lost
their advanced bases in France, The British had
apparently expected to fight for air supremacy only
in the defence of Great Britain and in the neighbour-
hood of the Army's front in France. That is to say,
they believed their fighters would not have to fly
great distances but would be engaged chiefly in
meeting the enemy near the British coasts and near
friendly territory on the Continent. They had
assumed that British bombers raiding deep into
enemy territory would be able to defend them-
selves. Great Britain consequently had provided
herself with no long-range fighters before the war
began.
Germany, on the other hand, had put no faith in
the ability of the bomber to defend itself against
enemy fighters, and when things were put to the
test was proved to be right. But whereas Great
Britain had relied on the bomber's powers of self-
defence for successful operation by day, Germany
had depended on the speed of the bombers to save
them from fighter attack. Her mistake in applying
that theory lay in her failure to give them sufficient
speed. The net result of both policies was that,
when the war broke out, neither country had fighters
capable of accompanying bombers on long raids.
Germany had the Messerschmitt no long-range
fighter building; Great Britain had the new twin-